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Mr. Truman’s Philosophy 
The President’s message on the State of the Union and his Economic Report have drawn attention to 
what has become one of the most controversial theological issues: the doctrine of “progress.” They 
also raise questions concerning the nature of the democratic process. 


“Full of prophecy, uplift and noble intentions as any 

collection of New Year’s resolutions ever assembled,” said 
one Washington press correspondent, characterizing the 
President’s message to Congress on the State of the 
Union. “Bland, hopeful and eupeptic,” says the writer of 
a well-known column. A “prose poem,” the New York 
Herald Tribune calls the message—‘“a vision of America, 
advancing down the sunlit daisy-field of the future, in 
peace and automatically-multiplying prosperity, to quad- 
ruple the national product and treble the average family 
income by the end of the present century.” On the Presi- 
dent’s face one reporter saw an “eager, alert, fox-terrier 
sort of aliveness” which reflected the optimism of his 
spirit. 
P The New York Times noted that the President’s pre- 
occupation with increasing “welfare” is neither novel nor 
partisan, though the pace and the method are controversial 
matters. “Certainly ‘welfare’ itself is nothing new as an 
objective in American politics. For fifty years our politi- 
cal parties have been promising in their platforms to be- 
friend the farmer, to give the industrial worker a greater 
sense of security in his job, to protect all sections of the 
public against the nightmare of hard times and to promote 
a higher standard of living.” 

No one who has read philosophical and theological dis- 
cussions during recent years can fail to note the bearing 
of all this upon the problem of human nature and human 
destiny. Is the return of peace and prosperity ushering in 
a new era of utopian thinking? The realistic theologians 
have made much of the fact that the great era of social 
optimism—of which the “social gospel” was in some sense 
the religious expression—reached its high point just be- 
fore it was washed away in blood and tears. There are 
many indications that the “sunny view of man” is return- 
ing—atom bomb or no atom bomb. Those who disparaged 
the President’s optimism were not concerned over his 
ultimate social outlook but rather over the method he pro- 
posed to follow. 


The case for a Christian belief in progress is briefly out- 
lined by Sir Oliver Franks in the leading article in the 
Autumn number of The Virginia Quarterly Review. The 
Western tradition which is our inheritance has a distinc- 
tive outlook: it rejects the ancient belief that “the golden 
age of man lies in the past” and that other ancient belief 


that history is cyclic, forever repeating itself. Western 
civilization has evolved a belief in progress. Sir Oliver 
passes over what theologians call the biblical, or Hebrew- 
Christian view of history, that it is neither progress nor 
retrogression but movement toward a climactic judgment 
when the meaning of history will be disclosed. This escha- 
tological view is not even mentioned by Sir Oliver. (It 
was seldom mentioned in America when those of us who 
are past middle life were in college and it is strange today 
to all but theologically sophisticated ears.) 

But Sir Oliver is no secular utopian. Progress, he says, 
“ultimately depends on the religious view of the Christian 
tradition.” Automatic progress is out. The 20th century 
has learned the hard way “what the nineteenth century was 
in danger of forgetting: that progress is not automatic.” 
Sir Oliver states his faith in these words: 

“My forty years’ view is very different from that of my 
father. It is not nearly so easy for me to assume that 
progress has its automatic yearly increments. Though by 
contrast I am not so sure about the reality of progress; 
though I am much more open to argument about what 
real progress consists in; though I think of progress in 
human society as something to be achieved painfully and 
with effort rather than coming almost unsought; yet I 
believe with my father that progress is possible and that 
it is worth human effort and human work to achieve it.” 

The same general position, stated in more secular terms, 
is taken by Henry Steele Commager, Columbia Univer- 
sity historian, in a feature article in the New York Times 
Magazine for January 8. In the course of a discussion of 
“Five Great Problems of the New Half-Century” he says: 

“Man, who in the past has turned gardens into deserts, 
can turn deserts into gardens. We have the scientific and 
technical skill to stop destruction and inaugurate regen- 
eration: to restore the soil, cleanse the streams, plant for- 
ests, develop new sources of food, new substitutes for 
minerals and fuels. . . . We have the skills and the knowl- 
edge; it remains to be seen whether we have the moral 
qualities requisite to saving the resources of the earth for 
posterity.” 

On this score Mr. Commager is soberly reflective: “It 
must be confessed that we appear to be not only wanting 
great political and moral leaders, but confidence in funda- 
mental principles of morality. Intellectually and even 
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spiritually we are still living on the capital accumulated in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth and earlier centuries.” 

Yet our historian takes his stand with the social op- 
timists : 

“This is not the first crisis of Western civilization ; it is 
not even the most desperate, though it is perhaps the most 
perplexing. . . . Certainly the history of the English- 
speaking peoples supports the Jeffersonian principle of 
faith in men and confidence in reason, and supports, too, 
Jefferson’s admonition that the earth belongs to the living 
and not to the dead, and that we need not be bound by the 
errors of the past.” 

Writing in the same publication for December 4, 1949, 
William F. Ogburn, Chicago University sociologist, ap- 
praised the contribution of science to human happiness. 
His view, also, is optimistic: progress is assured provided 
man is wise enough to avail himself of the resources at 
his command: 

“Surely the promise is good. Fifty or a hundred years 
hence we should have much more exact information than 
we now have. A greater concern for the problems of per- 
sonality in social engineering will be needed as well. For 
even after social science develops the knowledge, it must 
be applied by millions at home and by millions of school- 
teachers. 

“Biblical tradition has handed down to us the state- 
ment: ‘. .. the poor ye have always with you’; and our 
mundane habitation has been characterized as a ‘vale of 
tears.’ But now we are about to see poverty abolished in 
our own country, if we do not act foolishly. And there 
is reason to think that we may yet be a happier people.” 

If these views are taken to be at all typical of the Amer- 
ican outlook it seems that faith in progress persists in 
spite of the tragic experiences we have undergone since 
the Social Ideals of the Churches were first formulated. 
At the same time we may perhaps say that the notion of 
automatic progress is no longer intellectually respectable. 


Leader and People 


A different problem emerges, in the view of Walter 
Lippmann, between the lines of the President’s address. 
“The serenity, the perfect optimism, the relaxing confi- 
dence” of Mr. Truman belong, says Mr. Lippmann, “to a 
man who is sitting on top of the world” where it is “com- 
fortable and pleasant.” His message on the State of the 
Union reveals a tendency “never to deal with problems 
but only with the excellent results that would be achieved 
if the problems had been solved.” 

This is not intended as political criticism in the partisan 
sense: Mr. Truman is no autocrat, but ‘fa man of his 
epoch.” And the most alarming phenomenon in this epoch 
is the dependence of governments “on the votes of great 
masses following leaders who tell the people what they 
want without permitting them or compelling them to face 
the issues of how to provide them with what they want. 
Not the ‘handout state’ but the ‘handing-down state’ is 
the encmy of genuine progress in the endless business of 
learning democratic self-government.” 

Mr. Lippmann sees in this situation “questions that go 
to the roots of the democratic philosophy itself.” 

A major concern of INFORMATION SERVICE is to stimu- 
late thinking on the problem here stated. That it is a 
moral and spiritual problem would seem evident. When 
reading Mr, Lippmann’s words the editor recalled at once 
provocative words from the same pen written many years 
ago. In The Phantom Public, he wrote about the relation 
of the people to their government in different vein. This, 


no doubt, was because he was dealing with a different as- 
pect of the problem. Yet his comments then are relevant 
to the present situation. Public opinion, he held, is not 
able to govern directly. It cannot “master the problem 
intellectually” nor deal with it except in wholesale fashion. 
“The theory of democracy has not recognized this truth 
because it has identified the functioning of government 
with the will of the people. This is a fiction. The intricate 
business of framing laws and of administering them 
through several hundred thousand public officials is in no 
sense the act of the voters nor a translation of their will.” 
(pp. 70-71) 

These earlier comments, no matter how they may be 
evaluated today by the author or by others, serve to ac- 
centuate the difficulty of the problem highlighted in his 
contemporary remarks. Plato wrestled with it, quite in- 
conclusively. It is high on our American agenda today. 
If the only kind of democracy we can have is a mass 
democracy; if “welfare” is an increasing concern and a 
legitimate one—as Mr. Lippmann grants; and if economic 
and fiscal policies are increasingly technical matters, where 
are we to find trustworthy guides to democratic process? 


The Pope’s Invitation 


It was to be expected, no doubt, that the strongly im- 
plied invitation, given to non-Catholics by Pope Pius XII 
in his Christmas message, to return to Rome would call 
forth some impatient rejoinders from Protestant leaders. 
There is no reason to think that any considerable number 
of those non-Catholics who are most amicably disposed 
toward the Roman Church ever think of becoming 
Catholics. 

On the other hand, the impression made by this particu- 
lar part of the Pope’s message will depend on the context 
in which it is taken. As the Catholic weekly America has 
pointed out editorially concerning the Pontiff, “Nothing 
in his message unsays what he has said before about the 
necessity of combined efforts by all ‘men of good will’ to 
save and improve the civilization we have inherited.” 
Also, the editorial indicates, the “lengthiest invitation” in 
the message was contained in the plea that the Holy Year 
be made “the year of the great return to the divine plan.” 

A few weeks earlier, on October 31st, there appeared 
in the London Times a noteworthy article on “Relations 
Between Rome and the Christian World.” A portion of 
it reads as follows: “There are no signs that within any 
predictable future the non-Roman Christian bodies are 
likely to make their submission to the Holy See. ‘Why, 
after all, should they?’ is a question that will at once oc- 
cur to many minds. The work of the Reformation, though 
it may one day be neutralized in virtue of some as yet un- 
developed principle of unity, can never be undone. Hence 
a dilemma presents itself, the solution to which is awaited 
with interest. Will the Roman Church continue tacitly ac- 
cepting the role assigned to it as the largest of the Chris- 
tian sects and thus, while encouraging all to enter ‘the one 
ark of salvation,’ remain, defending its traditional privi- 
leges and furthering its corporate interests, engrossed in 
its own affairs? Or will it reinterpret in the light of ac- 
complished facts its ancient office of ‘mother and mistress 
of the Churches’ and, condescending to discuss ways and 
means with the heretics and schismatics, strive (assuming 
their cooperation) to bring into being a revivified Chris- 
tendom ?” 

This is putting it pretty straight! The writer says fur- 
ther: “The struggle against Marxian paganism, in which 
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the Roman Church has given so unequivocal a lead, is 
creating a common Christian sympathy. There is much 
to support the view that the time is now ripe for re-exam- 
ining the relations between Rome and the other Christian 
bodies. No one should underrate the difficulties, all the 
greater since the inquiry would certainly be foredoomed 
to failure were either side thought to pre-judge the issue. 
The multiplicity of Christian sects, as reports from the 
mission field go to prove, is the chief stumbling-block to 
the acceptance of the Gospel by the non-Christian peoples 
(themselves being subjected to unremitting Communist 
propaganda) and it is unquestionably a frequent source 
of infidelity nearer home. Neither loyalty to any Reforma- 
tion settlement nor adherence to a creed countersigned 
with the blood of martyrs demands that those who alike 
acknowledge Christ as Lord should refuse to confer to- 
gether about their differences and how best they can give 
effect to such principles as are held in common.” 

This puts it up to all of us. Coming right to the point 
the writer continues: “The Holy Year which Pope Pius 
is shortly to inaugurate may well prove more momentous 
than any in the Church’s history. Christians have now to 
contend with the most ruthless attempt ever made to sub- 
ordinate religion to political and economic interests. There 
is widespread hope that Rome will make a gesture to the 
Christian world in keeping with the realities of the hour. 
What is looked for in particular is not expressions of 
good will at the highest level, which have not been lack- 
ing, but that they should be implemented by the initiation 
of a programme of free and open discussion with qualified 
representatives of the various Christian bodies. 

“The Mother-Church of western Christendom, with its 
ever timely insistence on the principle of divine authority 
and on the accessibility of objective truth, has still much 
to give to modern society, but a more engaging method of 
procedure than one by decree and reproachful admonition 
would be generally welcomed. A world that has tasted the 
fruits, whether good or bad, of Liberalism and Parliamen- 
tary democracy must be treated as it is... . The victory 
of persuasion over force is that by which Christianity was 
first established; it is also that whereby it will be main- 
tained.” 


Food and Wages in 19 Countries 


The purchasing power, in terms of food, of an hour’s 
earnings in the United States and 18 other countries are 
compared in the Monthly Labor Review for November. 
Such a comparison is “necessarily rough” for a number 
of reasons, and the figures presented are only approxi- 
mate. The comparisons are limited to the earnings of in- 
dustrial workers. “Because of the great variations in the 
relative purchasing power of earnings in terms of differ- 
ent foods, averages were computed with weights repre- 
senting customary food purchases of city wage earners in 
the United States and in the countries for which the com- 
parisons are made.” For each country the latest available 
data were gathered for a single month, ranging from Oc- 
tober, 1948 to June, 1949. This was a period when both 
prices and wages in the United States were relatively 
stable. 

At the time of the study Australia was the only foreign 
country found “where, on the basis of the available food 
prices, workers had to work less time than United States 
workers in order to buy a given amount of food. In Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries, the 
time required to buy food ranged from 15 to 45 percent 
longer than in the United States. . .. Among the countries 
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covered, the purchasing power of hourly earnings was 
lowest in the U.S.S.R., where workers had to work four 
to seven times as long as United States workers to buy a 
given quantity of food. The food purchasing power of 
hourly earnings was next lowest in Italy and Austria; 
however, compared with the United States, the indexes of 
the purchasing power of earnings for these countries was 
approximately a third greater than that for the Soviet 
Union.” 

These figures, however, do not take account of family 
allowances since some countries, notably the United States 
and West Germany, do not provide them. Such allow- 
ances make the greatest difference in France where they 
“provide a substantial addition to the wages of workers 
with children and amount to approximately 15 percent of 
total labor cost to employers.” 

It was not possible to secure precisely the same type of 
data on earnings for the different countries. Also the 
number of foods for which recent prices were available 
varied from 15 in the comparison of the United States 
with Germany to 27 in that of the United States with 
Canada and Great Britain. Fruits and vegetables are usu- 
ally underrated in the comparisons. It was not possible to 
take into account the differences caused by rationing. For 
Czechoslovakia both official and black-market prices are 
given. Some countries, like Italy, take account of black- 
market prices in their published averages. In others the 
black market for food is of much less importance now. 

If other expenditures than food were included the figures 
would probably make the position of the United States 
even more favorable. “This appears to be particularly 
true for the United Kingdom, Australia, and the U.S.S.R. 
In the United Kingdom subsidies have made foods be- 
tween 25 and 35 percent cheaper at retail than they other- 
wise would be. Other goods are either unsubsidized or 
only slightly subsidized in Britain and, therefore, it is 
likely that the superiority of the purchasing power of 
United States over British hourly earnings would be en- 
hanced by their inclusion.” The explanation of Aus- 
tralia’s favorable position “lies largely in the very low 
prices of meat and the great importance of meat in the 
Australian diet... . Available data for the Soviet Union 
also indicate that the differentials in the purchasing power 
of earnings between Russia and the United States is even 
greater for non-foods than for foods. Mass production 
for large markets has probably made non-food items, 
which generally require a higher degree of processing, 
cheaper relatively to food items in the United States than 
in most other countries.” 

Another factor in the relative cost of living is “the effect 
of various services provided by governments without di- 
rect expense out of workers’ net income. The Soviet 
Union recently claimed that free state services increase 
the workers’ money income by a third. In Great Britain, 
the health service program recently introduced augments 
money earnings, and in the United States the effect of free 
public education would be very difficult to evaluate in 
terms of the addition to real earnings it provides as com- 
pared with systems of free public education in other 
countries.” 


Segregation in Methodist Colleges 


The Methodist Youth Conference recently studied the 
racial policies of Methodist church-related institutions. 
Replies were received from 84 of the 118 institutions— 
universities, theological schools, colleges, junior colleges, 
training schools, and professional schools. They were 
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difficult to tabulate because of the ‘many shades of mean- 
ings.” “Quite a few” institutions report “ ‘no discrimina- 
tion’ or else simply have no policy or no record of any 
other racial groups as students or faculty.” But it would 
be “very difficult for a Negro to enter some of them.” 
Such institutions in states which do not require discrimi- 
nation do not directly declare it—‘the nearest is ‘no pol- 
icy’ or ‘no problem’.” Occasionally, the president and a 
member of the faculty disagreed over the situation on 
their campus. Many Southern schools expressed regret 
over the state discrimination law ; “a few are at the point 
of doing something about it.” The 10 Negro institutions 
in the South professed no discrimination against Cauca- 
sian students but are limited by state laws. 

Twenty-seven of the 55 colleges replying admit Negroes 
unconditionally, as do four of seven junior colleges, three 
of the four theological schools, and 14 of the 17 universi- 
ties. The one training school replying does not. Chatta- 
nooga University and West Virginia Wesleyan offer ex- 
tension courses for Negroes. Duke Theological School is 
trying to get approval for admission of Negroes. Simpson 
College admits them according to budget quotas. Some 
of the colleges discriminate against Mongoloid students 
though none of the other institutions do. Of those dis- 
criminating, two are Caucasian and nine Negro. All the 
institutions replying accept Jews though a number “try 
to maintain a balance.” 

To the question, whether all are “accepted freely,” the 
answer, Yes, came from 18 out of 55 colleges, three out 
of seven junior colleges, three out of four schools of the- 
ology, and 13 out of 17 universities. This does not include 
four schools with ‘“‘no policy” nor the Negro schools. 
Most of those that admit members of more than one race 
have unrestricted housing. 

One theological school and one university were em- 
ploying Negro faculty members; one junior college had a 
part-time Negro on the staff. Seven Negro colleges and 
one Negro university had white teachers. Three “general” 
colleges and one theological school (perhaps) and four 
“general” universities had Mongoloid teachers. The col- 
leges and junior colleges were sharply divided in respect 
to their willingness to accept faculty members from other 
races. Six of the “general” universities and one Negro 
were willing to do so. Of the others six had “no policy,” 
three were “indefinite” and one said “all but Negro.” 


The NAM—As a Business Editor Saw It 


Last week INFORMATION SERVICE digested briefly some 
of the more important addresses at the Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry in December. C. F. Hughes, business editor 
of the New York Times, commented significantly on the 
meeting in his column “The Merchant’s Point of View” 
in that newspaper for December 11. The “self-criticism” 
heard at the NAM meeting, he noted, might be summed 
up as “business has failed to tell its story.” Mr. Hughes 
set over against this a speech by Rev. George F. Dunne, 
S.J., before the Arizona Bankers’ Association. The latter 
“argued ... that industry is now condemning the welfare 
state and labor’s capture of power simply because the tables 
have been turned. From Lincoln’s time to Wilson’s . . . 
the handouts to privilege ran the gamut of tariffs, land 
grants and ship subsidies. . . . It was industry which 
changed the nation from an agricultural to an industrial 
society. In the process we accumulated our overcrowded 
cities, our slums, our mass employment, our mass unem- 


ployment and our job insecurity. So why should we won- 
der now about the demand for security? And is ‘welfare’ 
a hateful word? it might be added.” 

In addition to “diatribes,” however, the manufacturers 
also heard “a few things . . . that made good sense.” In 
this connection Mr. Hughes quoted Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton of Brookings Institution (see INFORMATION SERVICE 
for January 7) on the need for creating additional buy- 
ing power among the masses of consumers if business is 
not to face “‘a virtually static situation.” Our development 
of higher standards was not due, Mr. Hughes points out, 
to “ownership and management of industry exclusively. 
It was also the contribution of inventors, engineers and 
technologists. It was also the contribution of a free peo- 
ple who would change jobs at the drop of a hat until they 
found what they wanted. It is this sort of freedom which 
has counted a lot and which is being curbed not a little in 
independent business as well as in individual enterprise 
by the growth of bigness in business.” 

A prominent radio broadcaster on “free enterprise” 
has recently been enjoined from “requiring other manu- 
facturers of unpatented waxed paper bands to sell at the 
uniform minimum prices that he establishes.” A current 
study made by the U. S. Department of Commerce shows 
the concentration in industry in some lines. In terms of 
the percentages of total output of the industry produced 
by the four largest companies, the figures are as follows: 
“Aluminum (only three companies) 100; small arms am- 
munition, 99.9; aircraft propellers, 98; telephone and 
telegraph equipment, 95.7; aluminum rolling and draw- 
ing, 94.2; botanical products, 92.1; electric lamps, 91.8; 
files, 91.6; locomotives and parts, 90.7; cyclic (coal tar) 
crudes, 90.6, and cigarettes, 90.4... . The question merely 
is whether dominant leadership in these industries is ade- 
quately guided by policies which are in the public interest. 
Otherwise the power to price becomes the power to tax, 
which means usurping the role of government.” 


What Do Sociologists Believe? 


The Catholic weekly America published on November 
26 the results of an inquiry by Professor Mihanovich of 
St. Louis University concerning certain religious and 
ethical convictions of non-Catholic members of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. Questionnaires were sent to 
2,123 persons and a high proportion of responses re- 
sulted, which are summarized below. 


As to the existence and nature of God: a personal Be- 
ing, 29° ; an impersonal force, 35%; no God, 18%; no 
comment (agnostics included), 18%. 

As to social Darwinism, defined by the editor as “the 
use of the Darwinian theory of evolution, directly or by 
analogy, to explain the origin and development of our 
social organizations and institutions—the spontaneous and 
necessary development of social institutions along set 
lines”: accepted, 38% ; denied, 41% ; no comment, 21%. 

As to sterilization: socially beneficial, 62% ; socially 
harmful, 7%; morally wrong, 5%; non-moral, 19%; 
no comment, 7%. 

As to the use of contraceptives: socially beneficial, 
78% ; socially harmful, 3%; morally wrong, 2%; non- 
moral, 16%; no comment, 1%. 

As to divorce: socially beneficial, 68% ; socially harm- 
ful, 9% ; morally wrong, 4% ; non-moral, 16% ; no com- 
ment, 3%. 
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